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Poetry. 
For the District School Journal of Education. 


NOTES TAKEN IN A RAIL ROAD CAR. 


Human invention to what is it brought, 
Moving along at the speed of thought ; 
Swinging and tossing and whirling away, 
Stopping not, heeding not, never to stay ; 
Children of poverty, minions of pelf : 

Sure ’tis a little world all in itself. 

Look from the windew pane: strange to tell, why 
Mountains and tree tops are blending with sky: 
Wheat fields and shrubbery lost in the chase : 
Fences and farm houses running a race: 
Never a look at the landscape to win 

Seek we the quiet composure within. 

Closely ensconced in a snug little nook, 

Here is a gentleman reading a book, 

Here is another with moments to waste, 
Reading the lines on the paneling traced ; 
Purport not suitinz, they seem to provoke, 
Gentlemen entering please not to smoke. ” 
Then, with an idle air, taking a seat, 

Sits on the cushion and crosses his feet : 

Not on the floor, but the seat next beside, 
Every position of comfort is tried ; 

Then with a newspaper over his no e, 














Hat on his eyebrows he sinks to repose. 

Just at the right is an elderly man 

Trying to please all the world if he can ; 
Tells of the pork market.out in the West: 
Says that the farm houses there are the best : 
Tell- of his daughters, what cheese they can make: 
Doughyfts, and butter, and biscuits, and cake. 
Says that he knows that he’s burley and fat, 
Plenty of money and don’t care for that ; 
Wants a companion to lighted his care, 

That is, a lady his money to share ; 

Causing the lady who next to him sits 

Quite a succession of tremalous fits. 





Crowded quite up to the end of the seat, 

Says that she wishes the journey complete ; 
Drawing her bonnet as far on her face 

As ’twill come : you know they won’t keep their place, 
She doubles her veil into three ; thus immured, 
Thinks from impertinence safely secured : 

The window is open the wind is coming in, 

Flies from the bonnet for lack of a pin; 

Then the old gentleman touching his hat, 

Picks up the veil and commences a chat ; 

Surely ‘tis something they understand best, 

Thus we will leave them, to ]ook at the rest. 
Here, an old dame in a very sad plight, 

Exclaims, “are you sure that the baggage is right »” 
Two feather pillows, a band-box, a chair, 

“Aint we upsettin’, I know we are! there ;” 
“Give me the hartshorn, I'm dead! there we go: 
Save me: my life aint insured, bless me! oh;” 
Under a bridge, rolling on dark as night, 

Now the old lady exclaim? in a fright, 

“There, we're aground, I was sure ’twould be so.” 
Then with a toss and a whirl, and a dash, 

The sunlight breaks in and the bright waters flash ; 
A whistle—a ery, but from whence no one knows: 
Sure ’tis a baby: who'd ever suppose ! 

A very stout baby, perhaps a year old, 

With very blue eyes and locks bright as gold; 
And making his way from the folds of a shaw), 
Gives oral display of his powers in a squall, 

Then gazing in wonderment, seems to implore 

In 1eason, why was’nt I wakened before. 

Then giving a pull at a gentleman’s hair, 

Who, very polite, to object did not dare ; 

A second attempt at his whiskers, and now 

A roguish expression, as if to think how 

To capture his collar so shiny and bright: 

His motive is plain to the gentleman’s sight ; 
Imagines his collar a very fine botch, 

In desperate etiquette takes out his watch ; 

The baby replies to the compliment well, 

But what is the language we cannot now tell; 
We once spoke it perfectly, but now cannot, 

And how to translate it we've long since forgot. 
One grasp at the watch and ’tis his: sure ‘twill fall! 
No, up to his mouth with the seals, chain and all, 
Then eyeing it side ways, a laugh and a stammer: 
Conceives it will make him an excellent hammer: 
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Goes strait to the word—his mamma interposes— 
“ THere sweety, we'll buy him nice candies and posies: 
Give mamma the watch, there that’s a dear child :” 
Lifts the watch to his head in a merriment wild, 
Seeins to say, as he lists to the sweet ticking chime, 
Then take it, I don’t eare a toss for the time; 
And raising it higher he gives it a fling: 
Oh fortunate: happy it hangs by the string. 
The gentleman, in a quandary complete, 
Is taking his hat and removing his seat, 
Hears his tormenter’s wild, boisterous glee : 
Thanks fortune he’s single and ever shall be. 
There the old lady is striving to knit: 
Drops all the stitches—exclaims in a fit, { 
That child’s got my yarn: oh get it quick, twill unravel ; 
Such awful adventures on railroads to travel ; 
O goody, the baby will swallow the ball— 
Ng winter stockings, no comfort—that’s all. 
Then a loud crash and a whistle of dread, 
Swift comes the carpet bag down on her head ; 
“There go my capsand my kerchief to smash ;” 
Strives to replace it and down comes the sash— 
What a confusion, the bell rings—no rest : 
‘* Carriage ma’rm ? this is the train for the West.” 
“ Journal, Reporter, Express, all the news, 
Here they go, gentlemen, by what you choose.” 
Peanuts, fresh buns, here they go, warm and nice, 
Three cents a piece, can’t objeet to the price. 
Children of poverty, minions of pelf, 
Sure ’tis a little world all in itself. 
MarGaret Moraan. 
S scare Seni 
The following lines, by our gifted friend S. A.S., of 
“ Willow Brook,” will be read with pleasure by all. 
We owe her an apology for neglecting, in our last 
‘number, to give her credit for those beautiful lines— 
‘Night Music at Willow Brock,” which, like all the 
effusions of her pen, were, as they ever will be, wel- 
come. 
For the District School Journal of Education. 


WHEREFORE SHOULD I SING. 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


Will ever soul of life aweary, 
Turn it toa song of mine, 
As starbeam in the midnight dreary, 
O’er the darkness deep to shine # 
No light, no love, its tones could bring: 
Then whereyore would’st thou have me sing ? 


Will any ear with rapture listen 
When I slumber with the dead ? 

Will any eye with tear drops glisten 
When a song of mine is read ? 

This were for me too blest a thing : 

Then wherefore—wherefore should I sing ? 


When in some ecathed, afflicted bosom 
Life is yielding to despair ; 


, 
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At song ofmine would joy’s sweet blossom 
Come and bloom, unfading, there : 

It’s fragrance breathing flowery spring: 

Then would I dive and pre to sing. 


Or, could I soothe some noble spirit 
Battling with the storms of life, 
- I'd sing of hope in gentle numbers: 
Love and hope amid the strife, 
And ask no sweeter, happier thing : 
It were the bliss of Heaven to sing. 


Thou bid’st me sing, though painful throbbings 
Fevered, burn my aching brow ; 

Then bid’st me sing to win a chaplet, 
Fadeless, from the laurel bough ; 

No cooling dews its bloom could bring ; 

Then wherefore would’st thou have me sing! 


If but my heart, by song impassioned, 
Loved me better for the strain, 
My soul should from its deep emotions, 
O’er the trembling chords again— 

Then joy would burst from every string ; 

“Oh! how divinely could I sing ! 
Powuine, Nov. 6, 1851. 8. A. 8. 

- - a — 

Examrnation.—A school mistress presented herself 
before the superintending school committee of one 
of our country towns, for the purpose of being exam- 
ined in the branches of education necessary to teach 
the young idea to shoot ; when the following dialogue 
took place : 
Gents, I have come to get my certificate of my 
qualification to keep school in this town. 
Mr. Well, I have a few questions to ask ; (with- 
dignity,) 
How old are you ? 

Eighteen, sir. 

Mr. How much do you weigh? 

One hundred and fifty. 

Mr. How many cows does your father keep ! 

Nine, sir. 

Mr. Ain’t you a cousin to Harriet Feltun ! 

IT am not acquainted with her. 

Mr. Think you can lick Sam Jenes’s Bill? he’s an 
awful bad boy. 

Yes, sir, I think I can if itis necessary. 

Mr. Weil, I guess you'll pass, andif you have any 
trouble in flogging Bill Jones, send for me.—Anon. 

= — > — --- 


Ricuts or ScHootMasters IN Correctine Purits.— 
In the Supreme Judicial Court now holding at Cam- 
bridge, the case of Commonwealth vs. Kimball, a 
school teacher in Framingham, for assault on a pupil, 
come up on exceptions to the instructions given the 
jury in the lower Court, as to the right of a teacher 
to punish a scholar corporeally. Chief Justice Shaw 
settled the instructiins to have been correct. They 
were as follows: 

“That if the defendant inflicted blows to enforce 
discipline, the piesumtion was that he did it in the 
due and proper execution of his duty, that he was 
put in the place of the parent, and he might infliet 
moderate and responsible punishment for any viola- 
tion of a rule of the et, and if the pupil had 
violated a rule, and if for this the defendant had in- 





flicted punishment according to his own judgment, 
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and it was not excessive and allie he would 
not be liable ; but if, on the contrary, they should be 
satisfied that the punishment inflicted was unreason- 
able and excessive, and the pupil was thereby in- 
jured, the defendant would be liable, although the 
injury so sustained was not a lasting one.” 


UNIVESITY OF ALBANY. 
Scientitic Department. 


The Trustees of the University announce 
the fellowing courses of lectures for the en- 
suing winter: 

A full course on the General Applications 
of Science to Agriculture, by Prof. John P. 
Norton, of the University. 

A full course on Geology, with its Applica- 
tions to Agriculture, by prof. James Hall, of 
the University. 

A partial course on Astronomy, by Prof. O. 
M. Mitchell, of the University. 

A partial course on Entomology, in its Re- 
lations to Agriculture, by Dr. Henry Goadby, 
formerly of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, 

A partial course on Elementary Chemistry. 
by Prof. Geo. H. Cook Principal of the Alba- 
ny Academy. 

Instruction in Applied Mathematics, partic- 
ularly in connection with Civil Engineering 
and Astronomy, will be given to such as desire 
it, by Prof. Geo. R. Perkins, Principal of the 
State Normal School. 

In making the foregoing announcement, it 
may be proper to state in a few words, the 
magnitude of the objects embraced in the en- 
terprise which now engages the attention of 
the Trustees. 

It isnot intended to limit our action to the 
organization of an institution which shall only 
offer facilities for the acquisition of knowledge 
such as are at present afforded by the Col- 
leges and other educational institutions of our 
country ; indeed our aims are so widely differ- 
ent, that we do not anticipate any interference 
with existing institutious, but purpose to take 
the pupils at the point where they are now 
left, and to furnish such means for profession- 
al and profound research, in all the depart- 
ments of human knowledge, as do not at pres- 
ent exist in the new world, and must be sought 
in the Universities of Europe. Should we ac- 
complish the high objects herein set forth, our 
countrymen will then be furnished with the 
opportunity uf becoming eminently proficient 
in all those departments of science, whose re- 
cent applications to agriculture, commerce, and 
the arts, have wrought such astonishing chan- 
ges among the civilized nations of the world. 

These comprehensive views, have not, in 
all their magnitude, originated wih the Trus- 
tees. Contemporaneously with the concep- 
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tion n of th the idea of erecting a University in Al- 
bany, it was ascertained that the same subject 
was occupying the earnest attention of many 
of the most distinguised scientific men in the 
United States. A partial interchange of views 
between these gentlemen and the Trustees of 
the Albany University has been had, and while 
all agree that the time has arrived, when this 
great and powerful nation imperiously de- 
mands the orgaization of such a University as 
we have adverted to, all are equally positive 
that for a long period it will be quite impos- 
sible to sustain more than one such institution 
on this continent. 

To secure the location of such a Univ ersity 
withmh the limits of our state, is certainly an 
object worthy of the highest effort, and while 

pain the details of organization to the fu- 
ture action of those to whom it legitimately 
bélongs, we may Venture to present the two 
most prominent features which distinguish the 
contemplated plan. 

First—It is proposed to base the University 
on the present system of public instruction in 
our state. 

Second—To combine with state patronage 
the important element of self-support. Ifsuch 
an institution were already organized, embra- 
cing among its Professors, the highest talent 
and ripest scholars of our country, it would 
present, to the state just such courses of instruc- 
tion as are now demanded, for the accomplish- 
ment of the highest objects designed to be 
reached in the education of her most promis- 
ing pupils. 

The ‘Trustees have therefore ventured to 
hope, that a triple harmonious action, on the 
part of the state, the scientific men, and them- 
selves, may ensure the speedy accomplishment 
of this most important undertaking. 

As an earnest of our own determination to 
peform our part, we may be permitted to state 
that we have already secured the funds requis- 
ite to erect and furnish an astronomical obser- 
vatory, and to carry forward during the com- 
ing winter, the courses of lectures already 
specified, under the auspices of the proposed 
University. This is our commencement :— 
arrangements are already in progress for an 
increase of advantages for another year, and 
it is our hope that each recurring season may 
witness the nearer approach to the complete 
realization of our most enlarged and compre- 
hensive plans. 

The facilities for the prcsecution of bran- 
ches of science connected with agriculture, al- 
though not yet perfected, will be far greater 
than have ever before been offered in this 
country. The Courses to be given are intend- 
ed to be intelligible to every practical farmer 
and at the same time to point out the lcading 
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and the special advantages of scientific appli- 
cations. To accomplish this end the lectures 
will be fully illustrated by experiments, dia- 
grams, numerical tables and specimens, while 
the use of scientific terms will be confined to 
such as are absolutely necessary to the com- 
prehension of the various subjects presented. 
Conversational recitations will also be held in 
connection with the lectures, so that all who 
wish may have opportunities for seeking the 
explanation of every difficulty. 


The géneral course on Scientific and Prac- 
tical Agrieulture, will be delivered by Prof. 
John P. Norton of Yale College, and of the 
University. 

This course will give a complete eutling of 
the best system of modern agriculture, and of 
the advantages to be derived from specja! 
scientific applications in our own practice.— 

The arrangement of subjects will be as fol- 
lows: 

Division of matter into two great classes. 

Organic and Inorganic. 

Organic bodies : Carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen. The compounds of these and 
the forms in which they enter plants ; carbon- 
ic acid, humic and ulmic acids, ammonia, 
nitric acid, &c. The way in which plants ob- 
tain their food, including an account of the 
atmosphere and water. The structure of the 
plant and the functions of its different parts. 
The substances of which these consist. The 
phenomena of germination, nutrition, and 
growth of plants. The inorganic or mineral 
constituents of plants. Sulphur, iodine, 
chlorine, phosphorus, potash, soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, alunmina, silica, iron, manganess.— 
Proportions of these and conclusions as to the 
rotation of crops. 


Composition of ash in different plants. 

The soil, its nature and formation. Com- 
position of the principal rocks, and of the soils 
derived from them ; whole number of inorgan- 
ic substances in the soil. 

_ Mechanical improvement of soils. Drain- 
ing, subsoiling, and trenching. Special man- 
ures, lime, potash, sode, phosphates, gypsum, 
guano, bones, animal flesh, hair and wool.— 

Barn-yard manures, their composition and 
the best modes of preserving them. 

Of mineral manures generally ; and artificial 
manures. 

_ Products of the soil. Culture and compo- 
sition of wheat, oats, rye, barley, Indian corn, 
rice, peas, beans, turnips, potatoes, tobacco, su- 
gar cane, cotton, &c. 

Composition of milk, butter and cheese, and 
the best modes of making the two latter. 

Theories of respiration, of feeding and fat- 
tening of animals. 
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In conclusion, there will be a recapitulation 
of all the leading points. 

The chemical substances mentioned will be 
shown to the class, and their nature illustrated 
by experiments. 

The course on Geology and Palaeontology. 
will be given by Prof. James Hall, of the New- 
York Geological Survey, and of the University 
of Albany. 

This course of lectures will be given with 
especial reference to its applcations in agricul- 
ture, in civil engineering, the mechanic arts, 
and to mining. The subject will be treated in 
the following manner : 

1. The Principles and Elements of Geol- 
ogy illustrated from American localities, and 
by specimens of American rocks and fossils, 
as far as practicable. 

2. Systematic Geology, treating of the 
Principles of Classification, inall the geologi- 
cal formations. 

3. Physical Geography, as connected with 
and dependent on geological changes. 

4. Geological Structure of the North 
American continent, particularly that of the 
United States. , 

5. Lithological Aspect and Chemical Com- 
position cf Rocks, ia connection with the For- 
mation of Soils. 

6. The Operations, Past and Present, 
producing the destruction of rock formations 
and the consequent production of soils. 

7. This subject, illustrated by reference to 
the Geological Formations of the United 
States, producing agricultural districts, which 
have given direction to the course of emi- 
gration. ; 

8. The Geological Structure of a country, 
or of a district, as influencing the kind, quality, 
and amount of agricultural products. 

9. Geology, in its applications to Civil En- 
gineering. ‘The principles involved in the se- 
lection of materials for construction, the kind 
of material, &c. ~ 

10. The Geological Formations in which 
these materials are to be sought, and the extent 
of those formations in the United States. 

11. The Principles involved in the Exca- 
vation of Rock Formations, and Superficial 
Deposits. The advantages to be derived in 
tlese operations from a knowledge of the 
geological structure of a country. 

12. The same principles applied tothe 
mechanic arts. 

13. The formation of beds and veins of 
Metallic Ores. The geological associations of 
certain ores. 

14. The Distribution of Metallic Ores in 
the United states. 

15. ‘The Principles of the Science of Pal- 
aeontology. 
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16. Characteristics of the Organic Remains 
of the successive rock formations, and the ap- 
plication of this knowledge in the Classification 
of rocks. 


17. Comparison of the General Features 
and Extent of the Rock Formations of Europe 
and America. 


18. Comparison of the Fauna and Flora 
of the different Geological Periods, and the 
adaptation of the character and habits of the 
successive races of Animals and Plants to the 
conditions of the earth as it was during the 
time of their existance. 


Dr. Henry Goadby, formerly of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London will deliver a 
partial course on Entomology, with special 
reference to agriculture. 


The general arrangement of the course will 
be as follows : 


The Scientific defination of the term 
Insect. 

The importance to the agriculturist of a 
knowledge of Insects. 

Metamorphosis of Insects. 

Injuries caused by Insects to crops and 
fruit. 

Structure of the Insect skeleton. Its adap- 
tation to special wants. The forms of the 
Mouth described, with their different pur- 
poses. ' 

The Organs of Nutrition, their varie- 
ties. 

The Organs of Respiration. 

The Structure of the heart, and Circula- 
tion of the Blood. 

The Brain and Nervous System—organs 
of special sense. 

On the Instincts of Insects. 


The Locomotive Organs—legs, and wings. 

These lectures will be illustrated by admi- 
rable preparations, exhibited by the Oxy-hy- 
drogen, and other microscopes. 

In order that the advantages of the instruc- 
tion thus offered may be widely extended, and 
that the Institution in its incipient steps may 
place itself not aloof from the people, but with 
them, it has been determined to offer free 
tickets to a certain number of students from 
each senatorial district of the state. The 
means of doing this have been furnished 
by liberal subscriptions from friends of the 
University. Each senator will have the priv- 
ilege of selecting two young men from his own 
district, who shall receive free tickets to the 
above courses, and to the course of Prof. Mitch- 
el on Astronomy. This privilege will also be 
extended to the members of the last senate, so 
that four young men may be sent from each 
senatorial district. The same offer of free 





tickets is made to two young men‘from the 
last graduating class of every college in the 
state. 

In addition to these offers, the Trustees and 
Professors will be disposed to consider favor- 
ably applications from young men of limited 
means, who may not be able to embrace eith- 
er of the above opportunities, and who are 
yet desirous of pursuing the courses of study. 

The course on Scientific and Practical Ag- 
riculture, by Prof. Norton, will commence on 
the second Tuesday of January, and continue 
about three months, at the rate of three lec- 
tures in each week. Ticket for the course, 
$10. 

The course on Geology, by Prof. Hatt, will 
commence on the second Wednesday of Jan- 
uary, and continue for three months, at the 
rate of five lectures in each week. Ticket for 
the course, $10. 

The course on Astronomy, by Prof. Mitcu- 
ELL, will commence early in January, and due 
notice of the day will be given, by advertise- 
ment. 

The course on Entomology, by Dr. Goap- 
By, will commence on the third Friday in 
January and continue at the rate of two lec- 
tures in each week. Ticket for the course, 
$5. 

The course by Prof. Coox,on Chemistry, 
and that of Applied Mathematics, by Prot. 
PERKINS, will commence as soon as classes are 


| formed. | 


Messrs B. P. Johnson, Ezra P. Prentice, 
and Luther Tucker, have been appointed by 
the Trustees a committee of the Agricultural 
Department. All letters of inquiry relative 
to this department, should be addressed to 
B. P. Johnson, State Agricultural Rooms, 
Albany. 


The price of board in respectable families, 
varies from $2 to $2.50 per week, exclusive 
of washing. Two or more young men, by 
clubbing together, can hire a room respect- 
ably furnished, for the purpose of lodging and 
study, for fifty cents each per week and can 
furnish themselves with food, fuel, light, and 
every thing except washing, at a total expense 
of $1.374 to $1.50 per week, in winter. 

Students on their arrival in the city, will 
obtain full information and directions as to 
boarding houses, rooms, &c., by calling at the 
State Agricultural Rooms, where a person 
will be constantly in attendance for this espe- 
ial purpose. 

EZRA P. PRENTICE, 
B. P. JOHNSON, 
LUTHER TUCKER, 


Committee of the Board of Trustces. 
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To the Readers of the District School Jour. 

nal of Education ‘= 

The subscriber proposes to giv? a copy of the volume 
of the Hon. Ina Mayuew, A. M., late Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the State of Michigan, 
on “POPULAR EDUCATION,” to every person 
who will obtain Srx Susscripers for the “ Journal of 
Education” and remit three dollars for a year’s sub 


- scription. This volume recently published by Har- 


per 4 Brothers, ought to bein every Teacher’s and 
in every Family Library ; and it will be useful to the 
receivers of such a donation, and gratifying to me, if 
I have, under this obligation, to give a couple of hun- 
dred copies of that excellent work during the coming 
year. 
JOSEPH McKEEN, 
Sup’t. Common Schools, New-York. 
New-York, Aug’t. 25.1851. 


_— —_> 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 


Weare happy in being able to lay before our read- 
ers the circular of this Institution, which has already 
come to be a tangible reality. This circular will be 
found in another columa, and we would invite spe- 
cial attention to it, by every friend of popular educa- 
tion in the State. It is not. proposed that this Uni- 
versity shall occupy the same field as that now occu- 


_pied by our Colleges and kindred institutions, but 


that it shall be organized and conducted upon a more 
comprehensive basis, embracing within the range of 
its instructions all the branches of human knowledge 
that can be available in promoting the well-being and 
happiness of human society. 


It will not demand of its students that all shall go 
through the same stereotyped course of study, the 
sum and substance of which is made up of the an- 
cient languages, and the tendency of which is pre-emi- 
nently to unfit young men for the realities and prac- 
ticalities of life; but will organize as many, and such 
courses as seem to be demanded by the actual wants 
of society in this advanced age of progress and im- 
provement. 

The ultimate aim of its friends is to make it not 
only a powerful engine for the diffusion of knowledge, 
but also for its advancement—to make it such an in- 
stitution as shall meet the wants and contribute to 
the progress and improvement of all classes, from the 
humble student, just entering tpon a full course of 
discipline, even tothe savan who would gather fresh 
inspiration and encouragement, by conumunion with 





those whose great privilege it is to drink from the 
great fountain of knowledge itself. 


Another idea~and a noble one too—that has been 
suggested, is, to make it the culminating point of our 
great educational system—to make it the great school 
of a system of schools, commencing with our primary 
common schools and ascending, by progressive steps, 
to the University, as the climax. This we are per- 
suaded is the true idea. Our present system needs 
unity of design and organization. We have our Com- 
mon Sehools, our Academies and our Colleges, it is 
true, but they have no common bond of union ; their 
interests are in a practical sense, if not really an- 
tagonistic, at least, unsympathetic, and each performs 
its functions as though all had not one common aim. 

Now, we believe the great end of education to be the 


progressive development of humanity ; this develop- 
ment is to be secured by a system of means which must 
act in harmony, and in accordance with certain laws. 
This system of means, to be effectual, to secure the 
great object, must be characterized by unity of pur- 
pose, of design and of action. Schools in their vari- 
ous grades, form no inconsiderable portion of this sys- 
tem of means. They should, therefore, be organized 
upon the same great comprehensive plan, of the va- 
rious grades adapted to secure the progressive devel- 
opment of the human faculties, this principle of unity 
pervading and governing the whole. The primary or 
common schvol has its field of action; that field should 
be carefully re-surveyed. Educators should deter- 
mime its natural boundaries, beyond which they may 
not extend: and law makers should then say, thus 
far shalt thou go,and no farther. Beyond and above 
the common school belongs another grade, whose la- 
bors must begin where those of the former end, and 
carrying it on according to the same constant law 
upon which all true progress depends, until it too, 
reaches its appropriate limit, beyond which its efforts 
must be staid. Intermediate with this grade, and the 
University, should come the great school of prepara- 
tion for the latter, designed properly to qualify the 
young man for the comprehensive eourse of instruc- 
tion and discipline, which it should be one of the 
functions of such an institution to give. 


But we are extending our hasty remarks beyond 
the limits originally designed, and we close them by 
intimating the belief, that our sehool system has yet 
to be thoroughly and radically revised, reorganized and 
reconstructed, before itcan accomplish what all so ar- 
dently desire and, perhaps, expect it todo. Nay, we 
believe this will yet be done. We believe the estab- 
lishment of this University, if its grand design be car- 
ried out, is but the initiatory step to “a consumation 
so devoutly to be wished.” The ideas here briefly 
brought out, we intend soon to treat more fully and 
elaborately for another occasion, and it is possible 
our readers may be presented with them in future. 
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THE CALAMITY IN THE NINTH WARD| 
SCHOOL OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 





Our readers have doubtless, all been shocked with 
the details of this awful catastrophe, by which more 
than 50 innocent children were brought to an untime- 
ly end. The particulars have been so extensively 
published that it is unnecessary they should be re- 
peated here. But we cannot refrain from expressing 





the belief that this heartrending accident should | 
teaeh us its appropriate and impressive lessons. We | 
say us, and by this we mean not only the citizens of | 
New York, who have been sorely afflicted by the ca- 
lamity, but all—everywhere, who have to do with the 
educational interests of the world. Many of these 
lessons have been very ably drawn, as the following, 
which we copy from the « New York Daily Times” 
of Nov. 22d: 

“ Every calamity has its uses. The most fearful 
visitations bring with them lessons which the wise 
will heed. Death speaks other words than those of 
bereavement and grief, and the saddest sorrows 
preach eloquently to hearts which nothing else could 
touch. It isthe part of wisdom for every individual 
to look carefully after the lesson which any of his af- 
flictions may involve, and to give heed thereto, as to 
a voice from a higher sphere. 

“But society has lessons tolearn as well as individ- 
uals. One great duty of all in authority—of all to 
whom public interests are in any degree committed— 
is to provide for the safety of their fellows—to ward 
off from them, so far as human care can do it, acci- 
dents, sickness, and all ills that menace life and health- 
Itis not too soon to look after the lessons which the 
dreadful calamity in the Ninth Ward is calculated to 
enforce. Forty or fifty children killed—forty or fif- 
ty homes made desolate,—ten times as many hearts 
torn with agony—this was the fearful work of a mo- 
ment! Those hearts will bleed, the shadow of deso- 
lation will rest opon those homes for months to come, 
We would not meddle with such a sorrow—we would 
not divert the minds of those who suffer, from the 
thoughts and the swelling griefs that swallow them 
up. Grief is sacred, and must sit alone. God be 
with those who have been so sorely stricken ! 


“ But the community at large is interested in look- 
ing closely at the circumstances, and the causes of 
this direful calamity. The hundred thousand child- 
ren who attend our public schools—the hundred 
thousand who do not attend them, but who are often 
gathered together in one form or another, in churches, 
schools,:or other public buildings—these and their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters and friends, are all 
deeply interested in making this calamity useful, by 
preventing others. 

“ All the circumstances can only be made known by 
legal inquiry, where evidence can be exacted. Such 
an inquiry ought to be rigid, thorough ané as protracted 
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as may be necessary, to elicit every fact that can have 
a bearing upon the case. Facts enough are known, 
however, to warrant some conclusions. the main 
causes of the dread catastrophe are apparent. 

“First among the causes—the chief and main 
cause stand the accident which cccasioned the panic 
througout the school. One of the teachers was 
seized with paralysis, and her classes were terrified. 
But there were only fifty or sixty in number, 
and in a room by themselvs. The alarm would 
have been confined to them, and even there restrained 
within limits, but for the fire-alarm; and the cries of 
fire, raised outside at the same moment. This coin- 
cidence was doubtless in the strictest sense, acciden- 
tal. It is said in some papers that the alarm of 
fire was caused by some of the scholars calling in the 
street for water ; but this, we think, cannot be so. 
The children were in a room by themselves, back 
from the street and could not have reached it without 
passing through other rooms. Besides, the bell 
struck almost at the instant of Miss Harrison's par- 
alytic shock. There was no time after the latter, 
for giving an alarm to cause the former. They were 
simultaneous or very nearly so: and to that fact 
is to be attributed the dreadful, unreasoning, reck- 
less overpowering panic which seemed instantly tw 
possess the whole school. 

“Second. The structure of the building, had very 
much to do with the loss of life by which that panic 
was followed ;and this is a matter which can and 
must be guarded against in other cases. This is 
strictly within “the public cantrol ; and now that 
public attention has been called to it, by so terrible 
a shock, no building in the city, and especially none 
in which large bodies of people, adults or chitdren, 
are to be gathered together, should be destitute of 
means for safe and rapid egress. The persons who 
decided to have spiral stairs for the school house—to 
open a fall of sixty feet, with flat stones at the 
bottom, and nothing but a wooden railing to keep 
two thousand children from falling over, were reck- 
lessly negligent of their safety. No such stairs 
ought ever tobe used in such a building ; and if any of 
the other public school houses in the city have them. 
they ought at once to be changed. The stairs should 
be enclosed by strong walls ;or they should not 
rise one above another, to such a height as to make 
a fall certain death. This can be remedied, wher- 
ever the same evil may exist; and the Board of 
Education, ifithas the power, ought at once insist up- 
on its being done. 

“Another defect existed in this school-house, in 
common with many other public buildings. The 


aon 


facilities for getting out were not sufficient ; and 


there is scarcely a public building in the city in 
which they are sufficient. Every crowd of people 
is liable to a panic ; and when under its influence ali 
will rush for a place of egress, and if there be but one 


j all will rush for that. It is obviously necessary to 
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make such provision that all can get out, instantly, 
without trampling. upon esch other. Yet there is 
scarcely a building in the city, capable of holding 
two or three thousand people, in which numbers of 

“them would not be killed in case of such a 
panie. 

“This is a good time forattending to these matters. 
The public attention has been called to them by this 
dreadful catastrophe, and it will be much easier to 
effect a change now than it will be by-and-bye. We 
hope the opportunity will not be neglected.” 

The Zribue also moralizes thus: 

“But we shall fail to profit by this appalling disas- 
ter ifit does not teach us to fortify our minds and 
guard our hearts against the sudden irruption of 
Panic, that maddening demon which has destroyed 
more lives than have been lost by inevitable casual- 
ty. Cowardice is Atheism—is infidelity to the great 
truths of God’s benignity and man’s immortality.— 
Let every child be teught impressively to shun 
avoidable evil and needless peril, but trust implicitly 
in that Divine Providence by which no sparrow’s fall 
is unnoted, and no seeming calamity permitted save 
in subservance to lofty and benificent purposes.” 


But we conceive that the great lesson to be drawn 
from this sad event is, that it is utterly and totally 
wrong, under any circumstances, to congregate togeth- 
er in one building, so many children for the purpose of 
instruction. It is the most expensive, the most inef- 
ficient, and the most dangerous plant hat could be well 
desired. Here was a school of more than 1500 pupils 
in one edifice. We have seen no account of the num- 
ber, of teachers employed in their instruction, but we 
will suppose there were 18 in all; that is to say, one 
hundred pupils to each instructor. Now, it is moral- 
ly impossible for any teacher, no matter how compe- 
tent and skillful he may be, to instruct so large a 
number as this. It is a fact admitted by all who are 
conversant with the matter of practical education, 
that from 45 to 50 pupils are as many as any one in- 
dividual can faithfully and profitably teach. A class 
of 12 in a primary school is considered full large for 
profitable instruction. In such a school much depends 
upon the amount of personal drilling which each pu- 
pil receives ; and where there is a class of from 60 to 
75 at a recitation, as we have actually seen in some 
of the New-York ward schools, it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that little or nothing can be accomplished in the 
way of efficient and thorough discipline. We have 
assumed that there were 18 teachers in this establish- 
ment; now there were not probably more than 12. This 
would give to each teacher about 150 pupils, who 
might, so far as real intellectual and moral discipline 
is concerned, about as well bein the streets, or at least, 
around the parental hearth, receiving such crumbs of 
wisdom as a mother might be able to bestow. What 
stronger evidence do we need of the impossibility ot 
properly disciplining the moral faculties of so many 
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children, than is furnished by the fact, that on the 
‘first alarm they were perfectly uncontrolable, and 
‘repudiating all authority, literally trampled their 
‘teachers under their feet. We make not this remark 
by way of censuring the teachers, _They were, with- 
out doubt, competent and faithful to their responsi- 
ble trusts ; but it was impossible for them, faithful as 
they were, to accomplish impossibilities. 

The truth is that the city of New-York needs four 
public schools and four teachers where now she has 
one ; and the sooner she adopts this policy the better 
for her true weal—the sooner she adopts it the soon- 
er does she not only place herself beyond the inroads 
of such wholesale and desolating calamities, but the 
sooner does she as effectually provide for the physic- 
al, mental and moral necessities of her to be citizens 
as she ought. It would not be difficult to show that 
even her pecuniary interests would be vastly promo- 
moted by it, but time will not permit us to extend 
these remarks further. Reversing the laws of natu- 
ral philosophy, she would in this case both gain in 
power and save in time: and as time is money, so 
would she in the end find that money was saved. 

In conclusion, we can but express the earnest hope 
that the many impressive lessons which this afflictive 
event is calculated to teach, will be heeded by all, 
and that the ne, such accidents will, in future, 
be guarded again, iq the more safe and judicious 
s in which are to be congrega- 


construction of edifii 
ted such masses gfinnocent and helpless children. 
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We would call attention to the advertisement of 


Messrs. Gro. H. Dersy & Co., of Buffalo. The list of 
valuable books presented by them is well worthy the 
attention of those having in charge the selection of 
books for District Libraries. The first one on the list 
ean but be particularly interesting at this time, when 
public attention and public sympathy has been so 
warmly enlisted in the dubious fate of the brave 
Franklin and his noblecompanions. We shall notice 
these books more in detail in future. 
ane 

It wiil be seen by the following Circular, from the 
Hon. E. R. Porrer, Commissioner of Public Schools 
for Rhode Island, that an educational journal is about 
to be established under his efficient auspices. We hail 
this enterprise as an unmistakeable evidence of pro- 
gress in the good cause; and if the friends of educa- 
tion but do their duty we are sure this journal can- 
not fail of success. i 

CIRCULAR. 


The subscriber will, between now and the first of 
January, commence the publication of a monthly 
Scuoot Journat. It will consist of sixteen octavo 
pages monthly. A copy of it will be sent, gratis, to 
the Chairman and Clerk of each School Committee, and 
and to the Trustee of every: School District, they pay- 
ing the postage, and delivering over the copies to 








their successors. 
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Teachers and others, wishing to subscribe, can do 
so by sending fifty cents, in advance, by letter, post- 
paid, to the subscriber, at Providence. 

Please state name and post office address. 

The Journal will positively be continued for one 
year. 

ELISHA R. POTTER, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Providence, Nov. 17, 1851. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL MACHINERY. 


My Excetrent Frienp Ranpa.t: 





I feel called upon to report progress in the work- 
ings of Government machinery in aid of schools and 
practical science. I will now confine myself to one 
wheel in this machinery—the Census Bureau. J. C. 
G. Kennepy, the Superintendent of this bureau, is 
doing a magnificent work for schools, for science and 
for the world. As a functionary of our government, 
he is about presenting to the world a system of sta- 
tistics which will furnish a more complete view of 
the condition of human beings, and the circumstances 
producing or affecting such condition, than ever be- 
fore furnished by any nation ; in aid of which he has 
visited Europe to avail himself of the statistics of 
different nations. 

As a foundation to start from, he recognizes the 
great natural platform, the Earth itself, as the most 
appropriate. Undersuch a view of the subject, after 
receiving returns in answer to the first circular sent 
to Marshalls and Assistant Marshalls, he caused more 
than three thousand letters to be written, requesting 
more full returns on the subject of Geology, embra- 
cing rocks, soils, mineral fertilizers, dc. By the ad- 
ditional returns the Census Report will give to the 
public a vast amount of information, interesting to 
schools, to science, to agriculture, and to the useful 
arts. The report of Maryland, forthcoming in a few 
days, will be a specimenofthe whole—a copy of 
which, if authorized by Congress, Mr. Kennepy offers 
to send, under his frank, to every school in that 
State. Thus, by a single revolution of this Govern 
ment wheel, not only the schools but the citizens 
generally of a whole State, will be informed of the 
natural productions, and of the resources of science, 
aod of wealth within their reach. 

This same Government wheel—the Census Bureau, 
—by another revolution, may bring more directly 
and more fully to view the natural resourees of the 
Empire State. Among the additional returns, 
brought by the letters mentioned, was a Geological 
map of Madison county, by Wa. F. Boney, an As- 
sistant Marshall. This map designated by colors the 
Geological formation, with a statement of the Agri- 
cultural products connected, of every town in the 
county, furnishing an example likely to be followed 
through our entire country—it may be over the whole 
world—producing, by such an operation of Govern- 
meat machinery, better Geological explorations and 
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reports than ever yet given to the world; eventually, 
by enlisting in the work, schools and families too, 
—furnishing to every farmer and farmer's sons, a 
knowledge of the character and the capabilities of 
the fields they cultivate. For the empire resources, 
the Census Report will contain a minute statement 
of the Salt Works of New York, made out from a 
statement of Ropert Gere, late Sup’t. of Salt Works, 
and others, by S. Connine Jupp, one of the olerks in 
this bureau, a citizen of Syracuse, who has on his 
desk two small cases of labelled specimens, the one 
of Geology and the other Mineralogy, both of essen- 
tial aid in his work, proving that the moment Gov- 
ernment machinery commences working for science 
the work of science will come to its aid. 


Simple justice to the eleven thousand schools—for 
some fifteen years under your supervision, as State 
Superintendent—requires a statement of the fact, 
that to them is due no small credit for the great work, 
and still greater prospects by the scientific opera- 
tions of the Census wheel, not to mention various 
others in our government machinery ; such, at least, 
are the views of Mr. Kennepy, who conducts its mo- 
tions with so much foresight, skill and productiveness. 
You well recollect the rich present from the schools 
of the Empire City, to the members of the State Le- 
gislature: giving to each, as the work of their own 
hands, a map of his county, embracing some beauti- 
ful pencilings of geological formations, agricultural 
products and other natural resources, called upon by 
industry and science to contribute to human wants 
and human progress. These offerings to science and 
to patriotism, from the generous young spirits in the 
empire city, distributed through the Empire State by 
the hands of its legislators, were joined by similar 
offerings from the same source still more abundant,— 
furnished to the School Superintendents of the State, 
and used by them in their various school campaigns, 
as their most powerful artillery. Following these 
generous offerings of generous and patriotic spirits, 


made to their State, came others in still larger abund- - 


ance, to be scattered over the nation, by the hands of 
our national legislators, by whom they were acknow]- 
edged and distributed among the friends of the cause, 
in their Congressional districts and their States, 
with the same spirit of patriotism which animated 
these young producers in their work. This combin- 
ed operation of the machinery of Government and 
the machinery of schools, started by the joint action 
of muscle, mind and soul animating those in the em- 
pire city, explains in a measure at least, the mighty 
movements now in progress over our country, and 
through the world, for the advancement of science, 
of kind and generous reciprocations, and of enlighten- 
ed policy among the nations of the earth. 

In company with this Census Report, in its visits 
to the schools of Maryland, will go another from a 
committee on “Sooo: Propvors” at the Maryland 
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Agricultural Fair, held in Baltimore in October last. 
This committee consisted of Rev. I. N. McJirron, 
Superintendent of the Baltimore schools, Dr. Monmo- 
nar, President of the Board of Trustees, and three 
other members, who spoke in strong commendation 
of specimens coming under their inspection, especially 
some from the school of Mrs. Krsrry, in Washington 
city, as beautiful and appropriate, illustrating the ele- 
ments, both of agriculture and mechanism. They 
closed their report by recommending to Agricul. 
tural Societies, special provisions for juvenile products 
at their future exhibitions, and to schools special at- 
tention to practical exercises on subjects directly in- 
teresting to the two great classes of human society — 
farmers and mechanics. 

Here will be recognized, I am sure, by my enlight- 
ened friend, Ranpatt, and by the eleven thousand 
teachers, with many of their pupils, to whom he 
speaks through his journal, a cord with three strands, 
each strong in itself, but greatly increaz-d in strength 
by its connection with the other two. The three 
strands are the Census Bureau, Agricultural Societies 
and American Schools—by their combination able to 
move and raise, not one nation, but all nations. 

Thus, my excellent friend, I speak what I know 
and testify of what I have seen: still and ever re- 
maining your fellow laborer in the great cause. 

JostaH Ho.prook. 
=< 
For the District School Journal of Education. 

The Tioga County :Teachers’ Association was form- 

ed January 13, 1844: 


In 1844 there were 8 meetings. 
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This body of teachers has persevered under very 
discouraging circumstances, and not unfrequently 
against the scoffs and jeers of those who should have 


aided them by their iufluence and instructed them 
by their counsel, until it now exerts a controlling in- 


fluence upon the educational interests of the county. 
The teachers who at first stood aloof from the meet- 
ings and doings of the Association, “ because they 
could gain nothing by hearing teachers talk,” have 
either remained stationary in influence and wages, or, 
as has been more generally the case, have been obli- 
ged to give up their positions to others who have kept 
up with the spirit of the age ; while those who were the 
poorest teachers in the county, and felt themselves 





TION 

to be such, have attended regularly the meetings of 
the Association, and are now teaching in the best of 
schools, in this and the adjoining counties of this State 
and Penn. 

Most of the subjects connected with the cause of 
education in its various departments, have been dis- 
cussed at the several meetings, besides occasionally, 
addresses and lectures from prominent friends of the 
cause. The meetings are now numerously attended 
by teachers and parents, in the several towns where 
the meetings are held. 

OweEeo, 1851. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Lives or THE Governors or New-York: from Geo. 
Cunton to Hamitron Fisu. By Joun S. JENKINs ; 
Auburn, Dersy & Mitter: 1851. 

Here is a book for every citizen of the Empire 
State, whether he can read or not ; for even if any 
one is in this /atter dilemma, the book can be but val. 
uable to him, inasmuch as it presents a spirited like 
ness, on steel, of each of the distinguished men who 
have occupied the gubornatorial chair during the 
period above specified. It has been appropriately 
said that the great men of a State were the prop- 
erty ef the State; and we venture the additional 
maxim, that if the State, asa State, is to enjoy the 
monopoly of owning all her great men, it is the righé 
and duty of her individual citizens to possess, at least 





daguerreotypes of them, especially when accompa- — 


nied by such truthful and life-like descriptions of 
their characters as Jenkins has here served up ; and 
then Dersy & Mituer have got up the work in such 
beautiful type and in such handsome binding, that it 
is really worth half the cost of the book to look at it. 
Be sure and buy it. 


Cuemistay aND Famitiar Scrence, containing ina 
condensed form, the Elementary Principles and all 
the more Important Facts of the Science. By J. 
Davy, Albany: E. H. Benner. 

We have received a copy of the above work from 
the publisher, with a request to notice the same. The 
title indicates sufficiently, perhaps, its character and 
scope, and will lead to as extended an examination and 
use as a longer notice would secure. We are no friends 
to the catechetical mode of instruction, and hence, 
should not choose such a book for “home consump- 
tion.” There are those, however, who differ with us 
in opinion and practice on this point, and to such we 
commend the work. 


e — 

Hymns For Scuoots, with Appropriate selections from 
Scripture, and tunes suited to the metres of the 
Hymns. By Cuartes D. Creveranp: E, C. & J. 
Bipptx, Philadelphia. 

This little work is neatly printed and well bound. 
It contains a large collection of hymns and several 
pieces of music, and is, apparently well adapted to 
the purpose for which it was designed. 
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Putxam’s Home Cycropepra, in six volumes, each 
complete in itself ; comprising the Hand-book of 
Literature and Fine Arts, Hand-book of Biography, 
Hand-book of the Useful Arts, Hand book of the 
Sciences, Hand-book of Geography, and Hand-book 
of History and Chronology. 


Of this Cyclopedia we have received the Hanp Book 
or Brocearny : By Park Goopwiy, Esq., founded on 
Maunder’s excellent work, with many additional 
names. This isan invaluable book of reference, com- 
plete in itself, and containing a large list of well se- 
lected names, many of which are those of eminent 
Americans, and others of men who have died since 
other similar works were prepared. It is of a con- 
venient size for the general reader, and would form 
a valuable addition to every library. 
Putnam, 155 Broadway, New-York. 


Grorce P. 


Tue Patack or Inpustry, a Juvenile Oratorio, illus- 
trative of the Poetry of Labor, with additional 





songs; the whole suitable for juvenile concerts | 
and school exhibitions. By J. C. Jounson. 


Tue Scnoot Cures, a Collection of Songs and pieces 
designed especially for the use of schools, juvenile 
classes and school exhibitions: 


Containing the elementary principles of musical 
notation, carefully arranged for instruction, with nu- 
merous examples and exercises for practice. By B 
F. Baxer and L. H. Sovrsarp. 


Tue Normat Sonc-soox or Music Reaper. For 
Grammar and District Schools. 
Osaoop. 


These three works are published by Wirkrys, Car- 
ter & Co., Boston. Each one contains a variety of 
songs and music suitable for schools and juvenile clas- 
ses, and well calculated to please the young. Those 
interested in this subject, (and all teachers should 
be,) would do well to examine these works. 


A little book published by E. S. Jones & Co.,, of 
Philadelphia, has been laid upon our table, very ap- 
propriately called the “Compreuensive SumMaRy OF 
Unrversat History,” with a biography of distinguish- 
ed persons from the earliest times, to which is ap- 
pended an Epitome of Mythology, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, and Physiology. By Ricnarp Mane- 
xaLL. This book is designed to give the outlines of 
these studies,to young or old, who have not the time 
or the means to go very extensively into such stud- 
ies ; and it gives reliable land-marks to guide the stu- 
dent in future and more extended studies of the nu- 
merous matters upon which this little manual treats. 
It cannot fail to be useful to a numerous class of 
learners. 


A Diertonany or Mepicat Scrrnce; by Rosiey 
Duneuison, M. D., has just appeared from the press 
of Brancnarp & Lea, Philadelphia, 1851. 


This invaluable Dictionary is intended for students 
of medicine, and it will be a valuable reference book 
for mature practitioners. It is both classical and profes- 
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sional in its character, and is, perbaps, the best and 
most seientifie book of the kind before the medical 
professional. We have no hesitation in sincerely 
commending this compact and beautifully printed 


dictionary, of 928 octavo pages, as one of the best 
books of the kind in our language. 


—  —— 
THE SCHOOL CATASTROPHE IN N. YORE. 
VERDICT OF THE JURY. 





From the New-York Tribune of Nov. 29th. 


In presenting their verdict, the undersigned feel it 
incumbent upon them, as well from public expectation 
as from an imperative sense of duty they have to dis- 
charge, to present as briefly as, possible some of the 
reasons more remotely connected with this catas- 
trophe, that all pertaining to, or connected with it 
may be perfectly understood and known. 


It4is not often the duty of Magistrate or juror, to 
perform a labor so delicate and full of responsibility 
as that which is the occasionof this inquest. 

We are rejoiged to say that it is not within the 
recollection of the oldest of these jurors, that an event 
so'full of sorrow has called for the discharge of a 
similar duty in our city. And with reverence and 
humility, we implore the Divine Governor of the 
Universe to avert from us hereafter, forever, so terrible 
and awfully painfula calamity. That so many of 
the most promising of our youth, the hope and pride 
and joy of fond and doting parents, without admon- 
ition, should thus be called to embrace the cold arms 
of death, and that too, when in the midst of life, sur- 
rounded with all its attendant comforts and blessings 
is indeed melancholy to contemplate. 


It is no wonder that a general mourning scene per- 
vaded the entire community. But how much more 
those who, but a few brief hours before had = 
their little ones with all the tender assiduity and care 
of a mother’s love and affection, to go forth to their 
innocent, yet important duties of childhood, to receive 
in return the stiffened corpse, the palid cheek, the 
lifeless remains of these dearest treasures of their 
life ! 

No sympathy can partake of the sorrow of those 
parents’ hearts. But as far as possible it has been 
our duty to assuage, to bind up the broken, crushed 
spirits of these bereaved friends. 

It is this duty and purpose, as well as our duty to 
a sympathizing and interesting public, that has se 
seriously impressed the undersigned with the great 
responsibility resting upon them—and in this investi- 
gation to spare no labor or to forego no pains taking 
to elicitevery truth, and spread before the communi 
ty, faithfully, justly, and impartially, every fact that 
might throw light upon this most painful, heart-rea- 
ding calamity. 

We report first that no ground of complaint caa 
by any just construction of the testimony, be alleged 
against the teachers of the school. All, at the time 
of the alarm, were at their posts, and all devotedly 
engaged in the duties severally assigned them. 

It has not been intimated, much less charged, that 
a single teacher was absent from the school at the 
time of the fatal occurrence. It is also in proof that 
causes equally calculated to produce alarm have pre- 
viously existed, (not it is true, by any similar, or any 
eause from the present principal, but that the former 

rincipal was frequently subject to attacks of faint- 
ing,) yet without producing alarm, or being the cauce 











of excitement or mischief. 
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Why, on this occasion, so trifling acause should 
have thus resulted, is, to the minds of the undersigned 
Jurors, a question beyond their ability to solve; and 
it can only be known to Him whose Omniscience 
sees all things from the beginning, and to whom the 
secrets of all transactions by His Omniscience are 
made known. 

All that human effort could do under the cireum- 
stances, to stay the excitement, and control the 
conduct of these excited children, we believe was 
performed by the school teachers. There was no 
lack of prudence, of self-possession, or of well-direct- 
ed effort, to command order. Some of them much 
to their credit, exhibited more than usual presence 
of mind, and most heroically breasted the infuriated 
current well-nigh to the sacrifice of their own lives. 
It would be invidious to mention names, and where 
all without exception, showed themselvs to have 
exerted every energy to save harmless the little ones 
entrusted to their charge, we feel it but an act of 
simple justice to award them universally merritorious 
praise and commendation. 

If censure shall be found elsewhere, certainly to 
them it does not belong. 

The next point in order, and that which natually 
presents itself, and to which much care has been 
given, is, as to the responsibility of the officers of 
the school. 

To them belongs the duty to provide suitable buil- 
dings, school apparatus, and teachers. 

To the latter of these—viz: the Teachers—we 
have already said there was no blame. With the 
benches, desks, and other school apparatus, there 
is no fault to find. All seems well suited to the 
purposes designed, and all in order, well and perfect- 
ly arranged. 

Concerning the building, the most reliable testimo- 
ny that could be obtained, as well for competency to 
form correct and accurate judgment as for truth 
and veracity has proved that the main structure is 
good ; that it isabundantly strong and secure for the 
purpose designed and used. But of the design and 
structure of the stairways, the facilities of ingress and 
egress to the building, the opinion is as unanimous 
and decided that they deserve universal condemna- 
tion. The peculiar form of the stairway being four 
equare, with steps on either side starting with winders 
and turning with winders at every angle thus contin- 
uing to the top of the building, leaving a well-hole in 
the centre, 

The spiral form and low rails, even though safely 
constructed, cannot be commended as the most 
convenient or by any means safe. All who testified 
upon this point, save one, concurred in this opin- 
ion. The most trivial occurrence might cause a 
child to lose his balance, while reclining against 
this rail and precipitate him, if at the top, a dis- 
feet to a stone flagging below 
which must inevitably produce death. Such was 
the structure of the front stairways in this school, 
and such were the exposures of the children who 
used it. It was not enough to say that accidents 
of this kind never before Patios 4 or that similiar 
structures exist in other buildings, and that 
therefore there is no cause to to condemn them.— 
The undersigned are united in opinion as totheir 
insecurity, and do therefore, most unqualifiedly con- 
demn them. 

We say this, however, in no spirit ot censure of 
the intentions of those who designed them. It was 
most unquestionably thought by them to be the 
most available mode of construction. It is in proof 
that the plans were submitted to the entire board of 
School officers of the ward, and subsequently to the 
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Board of Education, who approved them, and made an 
appropiation of $15,000 to erect the building. -We 
would be understood, then, not in condemning the 
good intentions of honest purposes of those desigu— 
ing this work, but the design itself, the structure as 
it left the hands of the the master-mechanics, we do 
in the most unqualified terms pronouce to have been 
unsuited to the purposes designed, bad in their ar- 
rangement, at all times insecure and dangerous, and 
never properly and thoroughly secured by the builder. 
We regret most deeply, the necessity of this latter 
remark. . 

Charity compels us more to the belief that it was 
oversight rather than a desire to slight the work for 
any difference of compensation that might be gained 
by so doing. Charity causes us therefore to hope 
and believe that this was an oversight of the buil- 
der. 

Whatever may have been the good intentions of 
the bailder of this stairway, it is most manifestly 
clear, that there was great negligence, if not culpabie 
indifference and carelessness, to a proper performance 
of the work. And that all concerned, the original 
contractors, master, and those having in charge the 
supervision of the work, are alike responsible for the 
imperfection in the work of these stairways. 

‘bat all who perished at that disaster, came to 
their death from the giving way of this newel and the 
consequent breaking of the balusters, we do not be- 
lieve. That many would have suffocated, as was the 
case with several on the rear stairway, is unquestion- 
ably true. All the testimony upon this point, goes 
to establish this truth. Yet it is also true that very 
many who would otherwise have eseaped, perished 
from this cause. But in immediate conection with 
this, and as forming a prominent part in the sad his- 
tory of woe that followed, was the faet that the outer 
doors leading to the street were so hung as to swing 
“inwards,” and unforunately at the time the doors op- 
posite these leading to the play ground under the build- 
Ing, were both close, anc 
cumstance that the northerly half of the middle out- 
er door was at that time open, God only knows what 
must have been the consequences. That multitudes 
more would most undoubtedly have perished, is 
clearly evident. 

To this evil, pechaps, more than to the stairway, is 
attributable the great number of lives sacrificed. This 
mode of hanging outer doors in publie buildings, we 
are advised, is most commonly adopted. But what- 
ever may be the practice, we cannottoo strongly rep- 
robate it. ‘ 

Had the reverse been the case at the time of alarm, 
and at the breaking of the ill-fated balusters of thig 
Ward School, instead of being heaped up in a pile o, 
from six to eight feet deep, as were the children i 
the Lp weieges thus prepared for them, their weight 
wonld have opened to them a place of escape, and 
few, we think; comparatively few indeed, would have 
suffered death on that occasion. 

The Jury in this connection regret that they were 

revented, by the ruling of the acting Coroner, from 
introducing certain evidence, and instituting inquiries 
to certain branches of the investigation, which they 
deemed of importance ta the issue. 

In conclusion, we urge upon the public authorities 
and all concerned, having charge of Public School 
buildings, that where such is not already the case, 
that they have provided separate stairways for each 
of the Departments of our Public Schools, and that in 
every case the doors opening from these entrances 
be so hung as to swing outward. 

We wouid also recommend that hereafter no Public 
School building to be constructed should exceed three 


but for the fortunate cir- , 
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stories in height, and that they contain capacious, 
inclosed fire-proof stairways for each Department of 
the School. 

We also recommend that hereafter our school build- 
ings be constructed with a view to a limited number 
of ehildren—not in the furthest to exceed one thous- 
and scholars. 

This, we believe, would be productive of the mor- 
al and physical improvement of «scholars in a much 
greater ratio than the increase of éxpense from multi- 
plying buildings, and increasing expense for building 
sites. 

We would further and lastly recommend the pas- 
sage of a law appointing a Board of Commissioners, 
to consist of practical and experienced mechanics, to 
whom all plans for public buildings must be submit- 
ted for approval, and under whose supervision such 
buildings must be constructed. 

Verpict.—The Jury unanimously concur in the 
opinions that the causes of death in the cases of (here 
follows the names of the deceased.) was from suffo- 
cation conjoined with external and internal injuries, 
produced by falling down the front and rear stair- 
way of Ward Schoolbuilding, known as No. 26, situ- 
ate in Greenwich av. 

That said children deceased, with others at that 
time in said school building, bécame suddenly alarm- 
ed, first occasioned .by the slight paralysis of the 
Principal of the Female Department of said schoool, 
Miss Abby Harrison. 

A sudden and almost instantaneous panic, pro- 
duced by the impression that the building was on 
firee, took possession of the entire school. causing a 
a universal rush of the children to escape from the 
building, rendering it utterly unavailing for the 
teachers, by any agency or means in their power, to 
quell the alarm, or fo stay the children from tneir 
attempts to emerge from the building ; and that the 
teachers of said school, and each of them, are blame- 
less concerning the casualty, and are in no way re- 
sponsible for the deaths or injuries occasioned by the 
disaster. Signed by the Jury. 


—————<— = 


MUTUAL RELATIONS OF PARTIES IN- 
TERESTED IN A SCHOOL. 


It is, no doubt, true that each of the five 
parties, parents, teachers, scholars, ‘school- 
officers, and the public, have theit own pecu- 
lar duties. Yet little that is valuable will 
be accomplished, if either one of these five 
parties sets itself up to criticise or condemn fhe 
others. As a caution and injunction appropri- 
ate to all five, it may briefly be said : 

Beware of fault-finding ; itis very easy to 
detect faults! Be industrious, laborious ; the 
school needs us all. 

The following is a brief outline of the duties 
of these five parties, respectivly. 

Parents—To sustain the responsibility, and 
they alone, of securing the welfare and educa- 
tion of childhood. Reward and punishment 
is in their hands. Supervision of a child’s 
habits, neatness, punctuality, &c —honesty, 
manliness, &c.—religion, politics, &c.—in 
short, the entire responsibility for childhood’s 
welfare, has been laid out by the Creator upon 
the parents of the child. 
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Teachers—to accept temporarily such a 
share of the duties that primarily devolve upon 
parents, as can be more conveniently and 
thoroughly discharged bya school, than by 
a family organization. Intellectual exercise, 
access of information, social training, require = 
kind of supervision which parents eannot read- 
ily exercise. But the teacher is, or ought te 
be, if parents were faithful, only auxiliary, and 
never principal in the estimation of child- 
hood. 

Scholars—To render, during the years of 
their dependence, a willing, intelligent, and 
entise obedience to the wishes of parents and 
of teachers, so far as they express the paren- 
tal will truly ; to practice those virtues enjoin- 
ed upon them by superior wisdom and expe- 
riance, always trusting willingly the guidance 
of those who merit such confidence. 

School Officers—To oversee the building, 
premises and finanees of the school; to protect, 
sustain and defend the character of both of 
teachers and scholars, as long as they are 
members of school; to educate and care for 
the community in all school matters ; to 06- 
serve and advise with a teacher as to the in- 
terior management of the school, in na case in- 
terfering with teacher’s labours, nor attempt- 
ing to practice teachership in school themselvs, 
unless requested to by the teacher himself. 

Public in general—To bear the expense of 
schools ; (the school fund by itse/f never did, 
and never will sustaina decent school any 
considerable time ; ) to attend school meetings 
and insist upon knowing from officers what 
has been done ; to avoid gossiping rumors and 
tale bearing; to encourage weary teachers by - 
giving them good homes, honorable rank, and 
suitable compensation ; to vote intelligently in 
such a way as will ensure success to every 
general State movement in behalf of schools 
and teachers, 

From these general outlines, which have 
been sketched with little regard to accuracy of 
phrase, several important specifications of duty 
should be inferred. 

Parents as they are, and parents as they 
should be, are very distinct classes,—as widely 
different as are ordinary teachers and truly pro- 
fessional teachers. There is many an orphan 
whose parents are living. Hence, oftentimes 
the teacher must act both as parent and as 
teacher ; and in such cases parental responsi- 
bility actually rests upon the teacher. Too 
often may teachers be heard saying, “He’s 
got such a father that there’s no use in trying 
to do any thing for him at school; ” far better 
were it to say, “ He has no good at home, 1 
must do something for him at school, ” for a 
teacher is not sent for them that are whole 
and need no teacher, but for them that are 
sick. 
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Ifa child has eee faithful parents, 
expulsion may be often expedient ; but for the 
neglected and the poor, for the child of the 
outcast, the school is the only home ; ye shall 
not banish him thence. 

It isa part of a teacher’s duty to educate 
parents to their duty ; and itis part of a pa- 
rent’s duty to educate teachers to their duty ;a 
quarrel always implies culpability on both 
sides. Letthe stronger bear the burdens of 
the weaker, for there is load enough to 
bardea all. 

If parents stand for rights, and teachers stand 
for law, and school officers stand for form and 
eeremony, each party running his fence to keep 
out intrusion, and standing watchfully to con- 
vict his co-laborer of neglect, there will sure- 
ly cause enough be found for contention. If 
after a contention has begun between teacher 
and parent, or teacher and committee, thé 
teacher talks about rights, and sets up to 
assert them, it is easy to discern the end of all 
such unprofessional acts. A teacher’s strength 
and panacea for all evils in and out of school, 
is self-sacrificing industry. If parents are im- 
pertinent, and unreasonable, labor for their 
children, give way, give up! but strive to 
educate the child, and soon the breach shall 
be healed scarless. If officers are meddle- 
some, officious, and wilful, made so by the lit- 
tle brief suthority the law has given them, bear 
with their presence, raise no remonstrance, 
persue your systematized course silently, la- 
boriously ; strive night and day for a good 
school, and committee men will be soon for- 
gotten. 

That which is urged 1 upon teachers when 
evils surround them, is equally true as the rem- 
edy when committees and parents find them- 
selves associated with incompetent or unreas- 
onable teachers. The principle is simply this: 
that nine times in ten, if a fault-finder will 
cease from complaining, and do the neglected 
duty of his negligent neighbor, he will save 
time, reprove and reform his neighbor, and 
better than all, cause no wear and tear of con- 
science or sacrifice of right. 

Hard workers may have difficulties in their 
hours of idleness: fortunately, the faithful 
teacher can have no idle hours. 

Reward and punishment ought to be in the 
parent's hand even when their ground is 
school conduct; for tnus the scholar learns that 
teacher and parent are but continuations each 
ofthe other. School is helped by home, and 
home is helped by school; but if parents will 
not assume this duty thankfully, then of course 
it devolves upon the teacher. 

Punctuality and extra school virtues be- 
long to the parents’ sphere ; but if parents ne- 
giect, teachers must assume their culture.— 
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Thus as to all the parties whose welfare is 
affected by a school, though there are peculiar 
duties resting upon each party, yet it is equal- 
ly the duty of all to make up for the incompe- 
tency or idleness of any one, for the school is 
what we labor for, not our own rights, or will, 
or eharacter. 

There are few teachers who have really 
studied their profession, but such rarely find 
difficulty in their relations to society or the 
school ; they are usually, as they ought to be, 
virtually independent. 


ee 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MEN. 


The average height of Europeans at birth, 
is generally 19 inches: female children be- 
ing of less size in the proportion of 480 to 460. 


In each of the twelve years after birth, one-f 


twelfth is added to the stature each year; 
between the ages of 12 and 20, the growth of 
the body proceeds much more slowly, and be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 25, when the height 
of the body usually attains its maximum, it is 
still further diminished. This point being 
reached, it is found that the increase is about 
three and one-quarter times greater than at 
the period of birth. In old age, the height 
of the body decreases on the average about 
three inches. In general, the height varies 
less in women of different countries than men. 


There is a difference in the weight of sexes 
both at birth and infancy. The average 
weight of a male child at birth is about 7 lbs, 
and of a female child only about six and one- 
half Ibs. The weight of a new born infant 
decreases for the first three or four days after 
birth, and it does not sensibly commence to 
gain weight until it isa week old. At the 
end of the first year the child is nearly 3 times 
as heavy as when it was born. At the age of 
seven years it is twice as heavy as at the end 
of the first year, and at fourteen years old its 
weight is quadrupled. Theaverage weight of 
each sex is nearly the same at the age of 12, 
but after that period, taking individuals of the 
same age, the females will be found to weigh 
less than males. When the weight of the 
body has reached its average maximum, it is 
about nineteen times heavier than at the time 
of birth. The average weight of men is 
about 130 pounds, and of women about 112 
pounds, of adults, without distinction of sex, 
about 120 pounds. In case of individuals 
of both sexes who are under the height of 4 
feet 4 inches, females are somewhat heavier 
than men; butif above this height, men 
weigh more than women. Men attain their 
maximum weight about the age of forty, and 





women at or near the age of fifty. Atthe age 
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of sixty both the one and the other usually 
commence losing their weight, and the aver- 
age weight of old persons of either sex is near- 
ly the same as at nineteen years of age. 
mans 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE ARTIC REGIONS,— 
The first attempt was made in 1553, by Wil- 
loughby and Chandler, who were sent out 
with instructions to ascertain if there wasa 
North-east passage, or if they could reach 
China by passing to the North of Europe and 
Asia. Willoughby reached Nova Zembla, 
but he and his crew were frozen to death.— 
Chancellor entered the White Sea, and thus 
opened a communication with Russia. Capt. 
Cook reached the Icy Cape, from the Pacific, 
in 1778. In 1607 Capt. Hudson was sent 


reached \the latitude of 81 degreés, but was 
under the necessity of putting back on ac- 
count of the ice. In 1773 this experiment 
was again tried by an expedition under the 
command of Capt. Phipps, who advanced 
about as far as Capt. Hudson had previously 
done ; and a similar attempt was made in 
1818, which proved equally unfortunate, un- 
der Capt. Buchan. In 1827, Capt. Parry 
was sent out to reach the Pole in boats and 
sledges, over the ice, and he attained about 82 
degrees 40 minutes, and was obliged to re- 
turn by the motion of the fields of ice to the 
South. In 1818, Capt. Ross attempted al 
North-wesf passage, and passed through Lan- 
caster Sound. In 1819, Capt. Parry reached 
140 degrees West Longitude, and in 1821-| 
23, examined the coast to the NortMward of 
Hudson Bay. In 1824, he reached Prince 
Regent’s "Inlet. In 1826, Capt.’ Franklin 
was sent overland to examine the Northern 
coast of America, to the West of Mackenzie 
River; and at the same time, Capt. Beechy 
was dispatched to meet him at Behring’s 
Straits. The two expeditions approached 
each other to within a distance of 146 miles, 
but returned without meeting. In 1829-33, 
Capt. Ross sailed up Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
and ascertained that there is no communica- 
tion between the Arctic Ocean and Atlantic, 
South of Barrow’s Straits. 
alli 


Surrosep Discovery IN Rankin Coun- 
Ty, Miss.—President Thornton and a party 
of friends recently made a visit to what they 
denominate the “ Platform.” Itis situated on 
the plantation of Mr, Morrison, and whether 
it be regarded as a work of nature or art, it 
is calculated to excite considerable interest 
throughout the State. Mr. T. inclines to the 
latter belief, and says: “It is a work of art 
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finished in the finest style, and more durable 
than could possibly be conceived by any ob- 
server. From the reservoir or well at the 
bottom of the creek there is a paved way, 
beautifully dressed, leading to a regular curve 
in front of the Platform. It consists of stone, 
beautifully dressed on top and jointed at all 
the sides, about five inches in thickness, of 
various figures, on a bed of cement about 
three inches in thickness, laid on beautifully 
white sand. Its size is at least 120 feet 
square, and it is level almost without the va- 
riation of an inch. There was no perceptible 
change in the level of this floor, but an ia- 
creased beauty, arising from the fact that it 
has not been exposed. I have no doubt but 
that every stone, at least every square, is 
historical, and that, if we were sufliciently 
versed in the modes of ancient record, we 
might read the acts of a nation that has long 
since become extinct. A few years since Mr. 
Layard saw in the hands of a Bedouin Arab 
some old pottery; he ascertained the place 
from whence he procured it, dug down and 
found the city of Nineveh, that had been lost 
for thousands of years, and now is removing 
to the capital of the British empire its ancient 
monuments. Who can tell what this plat- 
form may lead. to ?” 
oie ulti 


Cnrome.—There are few other minerals— “ 
perhaps none—that will not enrich a nation 
sooner than either gold or silver ; and they who 
love hard labor, privation, and adventure, 
would do well to make a trial near home.— 
We think it altogether probable that, with the 
same effort and self-sacrifices, the chances are 
as favorable around and about us, as in the 
far-off placers. 


In a late number of the Pottsville.(Pena- 
sylvania) Miner’s Journal, we find the follow- 
ing respecting a new production of that State: 

“ We are gratified to learn that the diggers 
of Chrome, in Delaware county, are as busy 
as the gold diggers in California. One firm 
has upwards of one hundred hands employed, 
and are daily shipping the mineral to Balti- 
more. The proprietors of farms upon which 
it is found, receive three dollars per ton for 
washed chrome—and in the rock state it is 
sometimes worth five dollars per ton. The 
mineral is found in great abundance, at various 
points east of the Mine Ridge, in Lancaster, 
Chester, and Delaware counties, and is all, or 
nearly all,.shipped to Baltimore. 


“Chrome is not found in the metalic state ; 
its oxyde is a green ochry substance which is 
generally intermixed with siliceous minerals. 
Chromic Iron (which is the kind above allud- 





of great antiquity, of curious workmanship, 


ed to) is sought after to obtain from it the 
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chromic actd, for the preparation of the beau- 
tiful chrome-yellow used in painting and dye- 
ing. It is found in the Shetland Islands, in 
Syria, in some parts of France, and elsewhere ; 
but it is more plentiful in the region above 
mentioned than any other place we have ever 
heard of. 

“ Chromate of lead is the same substance 
as the chrome-yellow artificially prepared.— 
When chrystalized, its color is of a deep-red 
orange, and, when powdered, orange-yellow.” 

————— a ——_——— 

It is ar. authenic aneedote of the late Dr: 
Nathaniel Bowdich, that when, at the age of 
twenty-one years, he sailed on an East Indian 
voyage, he took pains to instruct the crew of 
the ship in the art of navigation. Every sail- 
or on board during that voyage, became after- 
wards a captain ofa ship. Such are the na- 
tural consequenses of associating with a man 
whose mind is intent upon useful knowledge, 
and whose actions are born of benévolence.— 
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Lord, D D. ‘ 

tresa Leaves From Western Woods. By M. Victoria Fal 


er. 
' Thrilling Adventures by Land and Sea. Edited by James O. 
Braymi E-q. 50+1:mo 1p Iiluscrat d. 

Auciquities of New York ; together with a History of Anti- 
quities of the United states- 400 Svo pp, containing °0 illus- 
trations on wood, and 16 lithographic plates. By Hon. E.G. 
Squier. 

“Gift Beok for Yourg Ladies. By Vr. Wm. Alcott. 312 1°mo. 
pp. with plates. 

Gift Book for Yourg Met. By Dr. Wm Alcott. 212 19m». 
pp. with plates. 

Moore’s Poetical Works, a new and b:autiful edition, frem a 
new set of stereo" ype plates 

The SilverCup of Sparkling Drops. From many Fountains ; 
for the Friends of Temperance. {iy Miss Porter: 312 |5mo. pp 

Golden Chains’ or, Links of Frie idship. | or Odd Fe lows. 

Noble Deeda of American Women ; or, Examp'es of Female 
Courage avd Virtue. Eudited by J.Clement, E-q , with an In- 
troductivn by Mre. L H Sigonrney 

Daring Deeds of American Heroes : with Biographical sketeh 
es. Evitedby James O. Brayman, Esq, 

Lectures on Civilization, Government ahd other subjects. — 
By John C. Lo-d, D. D. 

schoolerafts American Indians : their History, Condition, 
ani Prospects. 500 8ro. pp with plates 

Oregon, Its Histo y Condition Prospects, Geography Pro- 
auc ion. do. By Rev. Gustavus Hines 

Fremont’s Exploring Expedition: Through the Kosky 
Mo mtaia:, Oregon and California, with addit:onal “Ei lo 
rado”’ matter 

Young’s Sriene of Government ; new and improved edition, 

Lives of Madi oa ani Munroe; fourth and fifth Presidens 
of the United States. By John Q ‘incy : 

Lifs of General Andrew Jickson. new edition, revised 
with Baucroft’s Eu'ozy, By John S Jenkins. 


Xp The attention of readers supplying District 
Libraries, is called to the above.~ It is believed no 
better books for that purpose are published, . 
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E. H. PEASE & CO., 


ALBANY. 
ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC A'tRICULTURE, or the 
Connection between Science and the Art of Practical farming 
(Prize Essay of the New York State Agricultural Society — 


{By J 


y John P. Norton, M. A., Prof. Scientifie Agriculture in Yale 
College. 1t2mo. cloth xtra. ; 

“ This work is the text-book inthe State Normal Schoo’, and 
many important. Academies and Schools throughout the United 
States and in the British Provinees. 

Oy The Regents of the University, at their meeting in Octo- 
ber last, adupted the following resoiutions; 

On motion, Resolved. That the study of Agricultural Chem- 
istry be deemed one of the higher branches of English Educa- 
tion, and that it be so piece in the annual distribution of 
theamonnt grented to A ies. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Establishment of Com- 
mon School Department in Acatemies, of which the Secretary 
of State is Chairmen, be instructed to enqnire whether this 
stady shou'd not be required of all students in said Depart- 
ments. 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, similar to 
that formerly published by H. &E. Phinney; good edition. 3}. 

CATECHISM OF AGEICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
Geology. By James F. W. Johnson, F. R.S , &e., Anthor of 
Lectures on Agriculturat Chemistry. Edited by John P. Nora 





ton,M. A. 1 vol.48mo., halfbound. 18. : 
ROBINSON’S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, Descrip- 
tive, @heoretical, and Physical ; for schools, academ es and pri- 


vate students. By H.N. Robinson, A.M ,formerly Professor 
of Mathematics U.S. N..and author of Robinson’. Algebra, Phil- 
wa ri &e.,&0. lvol 8vo $100. 
ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ASTRONOMY (containing a 
Practical Astronomy,) Descriptive, Physical ani Practical; 
designed for colleges and private -tndents. vo $15! 

ROBINSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, desisned as 
first les onsin that science 63. 

ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 8vo. $1,00 

ROBINSON’S GEOMETRY PLANE AND SPHEKICAL 
Trignometry, and (‘onic Neeti na. 8 vo. 125 

ROBiNSOWV’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ROBINSON'S AKITHMETIC 12mo0 

THE CHILD’s FIRST BOOK OF READING AND DRAW- 
ing. By Jerome B. Howard. Teacher of Drawing inthe New 
York State Normal School. 15 

PRACTICAL FLOCUTION containing. Mlustrations of the 
Prineipits of Reading and Pu! lic Speaking; alro, a selection 
of the best piece: from! cient and modern authors, sccompan- 
ed by explan«tory notes ; the whole adapted to the purpose of 
improvement in Reading and Uratory. By Samuel Niles Swest. 
1 volume i2mo. 75 

ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
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Equations, 
And of several useful Problems in Geometry, Surveying and 
Astronomy. 
Together with a Methed of Finding Roots of Equation by Pro- 
jection. By H, N. ROBINSON, A. M, Author of a Course>é 
Mathematica Ivol 8v> cloth. $1, 
tg” Orders from Teachers and others will be exe- 
cuted promptly, and at the LOWEST PRICES for 
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E. H. PEASE & CO., 
if See Pl rn State-st . Albany. 
CANNON PLACE 
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ral band and Card Presses. : 
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